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lissten- DESCRIPTION OF A MISSIONER 
1s IS BETTER to be a saint than a good missioner; but is it 
harder? 


This is a scandalizing question, but it has an edifying answer 
that magnifies the missioner without belittling the saint. And 
the missioner has need of a little magnifying, for a low view 
of his calling is his greatest danger. He tends to think of 
himself as one sent, rather than as one called, forgetting that 
he first had to be called in order to be sent. “Called to be 
an apostle, separated unto the gospel of God” (Rom. 1:1), 
He is not a saint, but he is so seriously involved in the impli- 
cations of sanctity that it behooves him to study his own lesser 
vocation in the light of the greater one. 

A saint is a man of logic, or, in other words, one who lives 
what he believes. Incidentally it is not strange that he is 
seldom or never seen outside of that home of logic which is the 
Catholic Church. The good missioner, in his réle of being 
all things to all men, would qualify rather as a man of psy- 
chology. The saint luxuriates in the strong beauty of a 
divinely exigent religion to the extent of converting himself; 
whereas the good missioner, while he does not necessarily go 
to such a length, at least approximates it in a measure by trying 
to mirror that same divine appeal in all manner of multifold 
ways in order to convert others. To accomplish this he need 
not be a saint, but he must come close to passing for one. And 
in order to achieve this hoax he must be so many things that a 
saint is, and he must do so many things that a saint does, that 
it becomes for him a serious question if the easiest way to the 
goal is not simply to be a saint in the first place and be done 
with it. In short, is it easier to imitate a saint, or to be one? 
The good missioner has this much of a choice. 

Merely to be an average missioner is, of course, a superla- 
tively easy thing. All that is required is to cross the ocean on 
a ship, buy a dictionary, and get to work (not necessarily too 
hard). Some add a typewriter and a camera; others grow a 
beard; still others learn to smoke a pipe: each one abounding in 
his own sense, which is to say, his own nationalism, as to the 
various little incidental appendages of his international voca- 
tion. At any rate, it is with some such simple preliminaries 


as this that a missioner qualifies for his rdle, and thereupon he 
can proceed to be as average as he pleases, while remaining a 
missioner—that is to say, of a kind. 

He may fail to master the language of his people and spend 
a score of years trying to convert them in a jargon they cannot 
understand, but he is still a missioner. He may see nothing 
good in his adopted land, and set to work to recommend his 
ministry to the people around him by a continual disparage- 
ment of their country and themselves, but he does not cease 
to belong to the clan. He may lose patience fifty times a day 
with the strange, and therefore in his eyes reprehensible, cus- 
toms and mentalities that surround and assail him, until he 
who came to attract remains only to repel; but not to lose his 
title of missioner. All this he can do and more; and, in fact, 
all this and more is very hard not to do; for not to do this is 
one way of being a good, instead of an average, missioner: and 
that, if it is not sanctity, is at least art. The missioner, and the 
good missioner, are as far apart as two men in the same pro- 
fession can well be; the difference is that between Socrates and 
Squeers. 

The task of a missioner is to go to the place where he is 
not wanted to sell a pearl whose value, although of great price, 
is not recognized, to people who are determined not to accept 
it, even as a gift. To do this he must so conform to the place 
as to make himself, first tolerated, then respected, finally 
esteemed ; and yet his conformity must not be total, for all the 
time he must conserve that precious foreign clan that will 
unceasingly nerve his campaign of active propaganda until his 
people begin to see some value in his offering. He must be- 
come Chinese while remaining American, thus conforming and 
resisting at the same time. It is easy to become wholly oriental, 
and it is easier still to remain wholly occidental; but the adap- 
tation needed by the good missioner is a judicious combination 
of the two, and that is a feat. 

He must absorb a new and fascinating civilization, while 
eschewing its philosophy; he must adopt new viewpoints, while 
retaining old ones; he must learn and wield a new language, 
while clothing in it, not its own shopworn tags, but his own 
vigorous foreign thoughts. He must absorb not only the 
language itself, but what lies behind the language: the men- 





tality that made it and is at once expressed and revealed, and 
even at times disguised, by it. He must know and adopt many 
customs that are quite strange to him; other some he must 
know without adopting. He must doff all sorts of habits and 
prepossessions, and must don many others, so that he finds him- 
self obliged to maintain through life a flexibility of both mind 
and body that makes of him a perpetual gymnast. 

There is no gentle settling into the pleasant groove of old 
age for him, for his surroundings fail to recognize and allow 
for that natural process. Nobody knows that he must have 
his morning coffee before being coralled by importunate visi- 
tors, and nobody cares. Nobody is aware that his afternoon 
siesta is supposed to partake of the nature of a religious rite, 
as he is made to realize when he opens his eyes in the middle 
of it to find genial faces peering at him through the mosquito 
net. Ina thousand and one ways he is denied the privilege of 
growing old. He must live as well as die with his boots on. 
It is true that his teeth fall out, and his hair grows gray; he 
may look old, and even feel old: but in all the essentials that 
make the man, he is condemned to eternal youth, for the Orient 
will forever demand of him the resiliency of a rubber ball, 
and only when he is finally punctured will he cease to bounce. 
Ponce de Leon should have sailed eastward. 

Perhaps the first, and for an American possibly the hardest, 
somersault is to reassess the value of time. The Chinese face 
the dawn with little on their minds save a mild curiosity as to 
what the day will bring forth. The idea of a gift of twenty- 
four hours in which to accomplish some or many things seldom 
rises to plague them. Here is one secret of oriental patience. 
Once eliminate time, and patience comes closer. 

An American missioner devised a way to facilitate this. 
Condemned to daily hours of long and aimless conversations 
with his good people, he found himself begrudging the time. 
He thereupon adopted synchronous sidelines, which included 
his pipe, a notebook to mark new phrases in the new language, 
and a conscious search for the little stories and other items of 
interest that bob up in all lengthy colloquies. Meanwhile he 
was also doing his duty by listening to the troubles of his 
people. With the consciousness that he was killing at least 
four birds with one stone the apparent waste of time was much 
more easily reconciled. 


A French bishop hit upon an even better system. Rising 
extremely early in the morning he does all the urgent work 
of the day before most people can get out of bed to pester him. 
He stopped smoking in order to be able to finish off his brev- 
iary immediately after each meal. The result is that prac- 
tically the whole available daylight finds him with his pressing 
tasks behind him, and he can thus afford to maintain a delight- 
ful serenity, while wasting generous hours upon the visits, exi- 
gencies, and interruptions of the day. 

Accessibility is a sine qua non to the missioner. Why it 
should be so hard is a mystery when it is recalled that the Holy 
Father himself, surely the busiest man in the world, spends 
much of his precious time in this very way through his multi- 
plied audiences. With that example to inspire him it ought 
to be easy for the missioner, whose time is not valuable and 
whose chief work lies in suffering fools gladly, to be patient 
with his callers. Yet his callers are unique, and he is human; 
so it remains a problem. He who solves it has made one big 
step toward success in his mission vocation. 

One great complication is the Chinese habit of delaying to 
come to the point. It is not good manners to mention straight- 
away the real object of the call. That must be postponed until 
various polite nothings and all sorts of vague generalities have 
well paved the way. Meanwhile the host is quite aware of this, 
and yet he must simply sit and pretend to be interested until 
such time as his callers choose to disclose the business that 
brought them. Nor are visitors the only time-wasters. 

Travel is possibly an even greater strain on patiene. Boats 
and trains are seldom on time; often have no set time to be on. 
Hanging around for hours of indefinite waiting at wharves, 
garages, and railway stations, often in burning sun or pelting 
rain, is occasion of heavenly merit. If he also serves who only 
stands and waits, the missioner is not altogether an unprofitable 
servant, since he spends a good part of his life in that pastime; 
and to cartoon him unmistakably, a picture of a man left stand- 
ing at the post would most classically fill the bill. 

Meanwhile his work itself has its angularities. The lang- 
uage alone is enough to try the stoutest soul and the glibest 
tongue. It is hard to learn, and it is hard to use once learned. 
A sermon to a Kwangtung audience, for instance, is prepared 


something after the following manner. The missioner decides 
what he wants to say, presumably in that vague hodgepodge 
of English, Latin, French, and Chinese that filters the thoughts 
of the man condemned to know a smattering of many lang- 
uages. If the sermon is to be anything more than the simplest 
instruction, it will contain various ideas difficult to express in 
Chinese. His dictionary is Cantonese-French. Suppose he 
wants to mention the communion of saints. He tries to think 
of what it might be in French, and then looks up his question- 
able guess. If he hits it right, he finds the French expression 
translated in the dictionary into Chinese characters. About 
these characters he still needs to know three things: (1) Are 
they confined to the written language, or are they spoken? (2) 
If they are spoken, what is their Cantonese pronunciation? and 
(3) What is the particular variation of pronunciation that they 
receive in the local district where the sermon is to be preached? 
Other books are then consulted to check up these points, and 
thus the missioner after having hunted out the wanted phrase 
from all its lurking holes finally writes his original thought in 
the syllables that result from these researches. 

He thinks that he is now prepared to take the pulpit. Before 
doing so, however, he checks his a priori production by sub- 
mitting it to the empirical test of his catechist’s ear. This 
brings the invariable verdict: “It is Chinese of a sort, only 
we do not say it that way.” He then has his choice of two 
procedures. He can reply to the catechist, ‘“ Well, how in the 
world do you say it?” In which case he will receive an 
answer that is a correct Chinese phrase, but usually miles away 
from the exact thought to be expressed. Or he can start the 
process all over again. What he actually does is neither. 
From lack of time he goes into the pulpit to sink or swim. 
Is it strange that he usually sinks? 

But why not save all this trouble by checking up with the 
catechist in the first place? Excellent with two provisos, 
namely, that the catechist be a highly intelligent man who will 
not maim the brain child too badly, and that he be at the 
missioner’s elbow every time a sermon is to be written. Rare 
is the fulfilment of even one of these conditions, let alone both. 
The catechist would need to be a fidus Achates indeed if he 
were to be on hand every time a busy missioner preaches a 


sermon, often daily, or even several times a day. And as for 
the man who can translate with any measure of accuracy, he is 
rare in any country. 

Teaching a class is another case of multiplied effort. To 
know your subject is merely the beginning. After that you 
wade through your Chinese text book to see what particular 
lesson in the subject you are to endeavor to teach. As the text 
book is couched in the written language, you then transpose 
what you have read into the colloquial medium that must be 
used in the classroom. When you have mastered these three 
processes you are prepared to face a class and explain the 
difference between a verb and a noun, why salt melts ice, and 
what started the Protestant reformation. And preaching and 
teaching, of course, are only samples. The same principle is 
involved in almost everything the missioner does, so that he 
finds himself obliged to take the long way around in all his 
little activities. He expended several times the effort and 
time that would be required to perform the same act in his 
own language and country, and after all the expenditure he 
performs it not nearly so well. 

The everyday use of the language is scarcely less difficult. 
The dialect varies from village to village. The lingua franca 
is Cantonese, but outside the city of Canton itself one never 
knows whether or not he will be understood when he opens his 
mouth in that language. Not too sure of himself in the diffi- 
cult tongue, the missioner continually encounters verbal im- 
passes that leave him doubting whether the fault is his own 
or that of his auditors. When he is misunderstood, there is 
always the possibility that he is addressing Chinese who do 
not know their own language; for the Chinese themselves are 
not sure of being understood outside of their own local district, 
and there is, of course, much less chance for a foreigner. 

A Chinese teacher was imported from Canton to work at 
Yeungkong. Several days after his arrival at his new post 
he went down street to get his hair cut. He came back in 
dudgeon with his locks unshorn. He had been unable to make 
the barber understand what he wanted in a city only a hundred 
miles from Canton. As for the missioner, he spends his entire 
life in this situation. ‘‘ We do not understand your words,” 
comes the constant reply to his hopeful sallies. ‘“‘ Good 


heavens, why don’t you learn your own language?” the 
aggrieved man replies. ‘‘ Then you would understand me, for 
I am speaking correct Chinese words for you to hear. While 
as for this village Doric of yours, how can anybody be expected 
to know it?” Pitying smiles reward such outbursts, and the 
only answer the sufferer receives is that of Theocritus: “I 
suppose it is permissible for the Dorians to speak the Doric.” * 
It is indeed, as he is forced grudgingly to admit; but that does 
not alter the fact that it is hard on flesh and blood, ear and 
tongue, nerve and soul. 

In these circumstances the missioner is hearing confessions, 
examining people in doctrine, bargaining with tradesmen and 
coolies, patching up the quarrels of his neophytes, putting 
through business deals of more or less finesse, buying land, 
making building contracts, opening schools, engaging em- 
ployees, and transacting many other such items of a nature 
to stretch linguistic powers. Is it any wonder that his favorite 
motto becomes Ecclesia supplet? How tired he gets of being 
continually obliged to make decisions and render judgments 
and perform acts the full import and implications of which he 
is not in a position to grasp! Yet he must go plodding along 
through the dark as best he can until that bright day dawns, 
after years or perhaps decades, when steady study and wide 
experience shall finally unite to usher him out of darkness 
into comparative light. Patience and perseverance are needed 
to walk that road. 

In addition to the everlasting exasperation of such a situa- 
tion, there are the many other pitfalls that yawn before his feet, 
but not his eyes. Inevitably he falls into many of them. He 
is being robbed and fooled right and left by his servants, his 
Christians, his pagans, everybody. He decides to be strict, 
and it turns out that he is bearing down on the wrong parties 
and driving away the few good people he has. He decides to 
be lenient, and soon everybody is taking advantage of him to 
deceive and impose. He gives to beggars, and discovers that 
he is being victimized by professional loafers; he sternly 
refuses them, and at once learns that he has sent away the 
deserving poor. He is overcharged at every turn; he rebels 
finally and refuses to pay a bill he does not fully understand, 
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only to have it pointed out later that the particular item he 
spurned was one of the few just charges of a lifetime. 

He tries to keep down the price of a sedan chair or a sampan, 
in order to protect the next foreign traveler who will follow 
him along that particular route, and this will often require 
him to eschew the exorbitantly priced conveyance at the cost 
of walking the whole distance; he finds later that the next 
traveler calmly paid the full sum demanded, and thus rendered 
his laborious economy null and void. His very patience seems 
to defeat itself; and he needs to cling blindly to the virtue for 
its own sake without hoping to enjoy the natural fruits of it, in 
the peace it is ordinarily designed to bring. 

Meanwhile the stage for all these manoeuvres is far from 
being a favorable one. He is in a tropic climate. The heat 
and the humidity, with the extraordinary fatigue incidental to 
them, are formidable enemies, sufficing alone to make up the 
summer of his discontent. Rains are torrential, frequently 
penetrating the tiles of his Chinese roof, if indeed typhoons do 
not sweep them off altogether. His house is poorly built, as 
a rule. The thin walls sweat with humidity; green mould 
covers everything; his clothes get damp, then mildewed, then 
moth-eaten. The white ants eat whatever is left, including 
the house itself. Roof beams, floor boards, doors, windows, 
wardrobes, bookcases, books: all things except concrete and 
steel go into that maw. Henri Fabre was right in considering 
ants to be very intelligent creatures; at least they give every 
indication of exercising a judicious discrimination in literature, 
for the books they eat invariably turn out to be the ones most 
prized, while the works of Josephus and Montgomery Ward 
are permitted to remain intact. 

A tropic country is the paradise of insects. If ants eat 
everything, mosquitoes bite everything, while June bugs bump 
into everything, and big black beetles and big brown roaches 
crawl over everything and everybody. Flies and fleas are 
everywhere; rats, bats, and gnats plague and pester. Mean- 
while clothes, books, suitcases, tools; everything that moth and 
rust can consume or thieves break through and steal will 
speedily go the way of all flesh. And this is not to mention 
sunny dispositions. The window alone is an epitome of 
exasperation. 


No successful tropical window was ever invented. Run 
them up and down, and the wood warps while the ropes rot 
and weights fall down. Open them in, and the pelting rains 
flood through the cracks. Open them out, and typhoons blow 
them off. Screen, curtain, or shutter them, and you keep out 
the sun and rain, indeed, but with them you exclude the 
heavenly zeyhyrs of the summer monsoon that a kind Provi- 
dence designed to keep you alive. What is needed is a con- 
trivance to let in light and air and a measure of sound, while 
keeping out sun and rain and a plethora of insects. The man 
who devises it will merit well of all who live in tropic zones. 

Men living in these conditions would not mind it so much if 
there were not a lot of external anxieties to add. In opening 
the window at night there is not only the assurance that many 
insects will find the aperture, but also the worry as to whether 
any second-story men or marauding bandits may likewise 
chance to locate it on that particular evening. The bandit, 
while not ever present by any means, is still an ever present 
menace. If he does not come often, yet he does actually come 
at times, and even once is plenty. 

Again, wars of some sort are generally going on; and no- 
body, including the participants, can tell just what turn they 
will take. The missioner who sees soldiers sidling up his 
front walk never knows if they have come to seek his protec- 
tion, or to throw him out. There is plenty of peace, but no 
security; for while actual peace is the usual condition, yet it 
is always uncertain; it is peace without peace of mind. 

In all truth, however, it is not the big troubles that bother 
the missioner so much, as the little bothers that trouble him. 
Big things contain the element of diversion, and they call forth 
latent resources to cope with them, whereas the daily insignifi- 
cant demands are the real terrors to meet. When the missioner 
becomes a housekeeper, as become he must or starve, in that 
simple circumstance alone he is elected to the office of Job. 
If he lives alone his situation is bearable, as he has only him- 
self to please, and that is usually not hard; but if he has a com- 
munity to cater for, he soon finds himself wearing a perpetual 
hair shirt. No servant is perfect, as he well knows; but he 
wearies of continual hiring and discharging to suit the whims 
of all and sundry, and gradually settles into a resigned 
gauntlet of criticism for the shortcomings of his servants. 


One is distressed because the cook forgot that he takes his 
eggs scrambled instead of fried; another is certain the house- 
boy intentionally insulted him, because he failed to understand 
an order given in a beginner’s Chinese that only the angels in 
heaven could fathom; still another is convinced that all the 
servants are lazy rascals, because he saw one of them taking 
an afternoon cat nap, although he never stopped to inquire if 
the boy was entitled to it by the house orders, or had earned it 
by some extra work, or happened to be enjoying his periodical 
bout with malaria. 

The foibles of servants, real and fancied, are everybody’s 
business, and unfortunate is the man who has to answer for 
them. The cook and the cooking alone are always sore sub- 
jects. Some cooks in China are better than others, but few, if 
any, are to the manner born as regards the fine art of appetiz- 
ing foreign meals; besides, the proper selection and variety of 
food are not always available. Under the best auspices no 
cuisine can be ten parts perfect, nor would it suit all even if 
it were. People do not criticize food, it is true, but dissatis- 
faction does not lack for ways of getting itself known, and 
there are few procurators or pastors who are not made to feel 
the weight of the adage that satisfied is satis fed. 

Psychology is a blessed word for him who can sit back at 
ease to review the profane mob, but it has its own personal 
battles which no one in active life can escape, least of all the 
missioner. Fraternal charity, that was at once his greatest 
bugbear and his finest opportunity in the seminary, remains the 
same eternal problem in China. He is not half as much afraid 
of pirates as he is of that companion of his: the man across the 
table who has the same vocation, same education, same ideals, 
same priesthood, lives the same life, does the same work, says 
the same prayers, reads the same books, thinks the same 
thoughts. But does he think the same thoughts? Hardly, it 
would seem, as the loud voices of argument and recrimination 
issue from dining-room, common room, veranda, or wherever 
they hobnob in odd moments of dreaded recreation. 

“You say exchange is going to get better? With the silver 
market as it is! My dear man, it’s plain to be seen that you 
don’t know the first thing about it.” And so on through a 
gamut of subjects about which neither either knows or cares, 


but which suffice to cause fraternal friction. If one is an old 
missioner and the other a greenhorn, the tension is likely to 
be much increased, one regarding the other as a tyro, and the 
other looking upon his wis-a-vis as a fossil, and both being 
right. The young man is exceedingly boring with his enthu- 
siastic discoveries of truisms that the older man has known for 
years; the old man is exasperating to profanity with his hide- 
bound attitude to every hopeful novelty. They came to China 
to convert pagans, and they remain to confound each other. 


Of all the misnomers that were ever coined the most com- . 


an 


plete is the phrase: John the missions and see the world. After 
his first long jaunt across the globe the missioner probably sees 
less of the world than anybody else in it. He remains always 
a traveler, of course, but not with the seven-league boots of 
his imagination. His travel is rather intensive, being indeed 
constant, but nevertheless confined within the exceedingly small 
ambit of his Chinese mission. Now the lolling deck chair is 
replaced by a Chinese pony or shank’s mare and his trips are 
punctuated, not by fascinating sorties into exotic ports, but 
by wandering from one farming village to another exactly like 
it. His life is quite variegated, but it is also extremely cir- 
cumscribed: he has chosen, not to see the world, but rather to 
let the world go by. 

Here in this narrow round, beneficial though it be in many 
ways, lies the germ of intellectual disintegration for the man 
who is not on his guard. The situation encourages notions. 
To his real troubles he is now disposed to add imaginary ones. 
The way of the missioner is financially hard, and if he is not 
willing to try patiently to understand the reasons why it is so, 
and to bolster up his particular perceptions in addition by a 
strong trust in Divine Providence in general, he will soon find 
himself attainted by the persuasion that nobody loves him. 
Generalizing is another extreme temptation to the man who, 
being out of contact with much of the world, lacks the daily 
concrete experience needed to check his fancies. If one 
Frenchman tries to put out the lights in heaven, he concludes 
that fifty million Gauls never go to church. He reads an 
inferior potboiler by a man with initials after his name, and on 
the basis of that scanty evidence he finds no difficulty in pigeon- 
holing an entire religious order. Coming closer to home, he 
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is inveigled into buying a buffalo for one of his supposedly 
deserving Christians, only to learn later that he has helped 
another Israelite with plenty of guile to lay in a fresh supply 
of opium; whereupon he decides that four hundred million 
people are completely sunk in villainy. 

He suspects where he ought merely to observe; he concludes 
where he ough to consider; he condemns where he would be 
better advised to condone; he is stern where he ought only to 
be strict. He is indeed a man of constant mental activity, 
thanks to the blessing in disguise of his bristlingly difficult 
language, and that helps; but what he really needs is the phil- 
osophic discipline of a Hurter and Noldin that gather dust 
on his shelves, while he hurries from village to village. One 
great salvation is available to him, however, and in the Provi- 
dence of God it is not only available but also inescapable: it is 
that same fraternal friction that, all unconsciously, but no less 
infallibly, cuts to cure. Where Aristotle will not check his 
reckless syllogisms, the more or less gentle irony of his con- 
frére will; and what years of Aquinas failed to accomplish for 
him, the sharp wits of a curate will often effect. 

Nerves, of course, play their part in these phenomena, and 
in that lies much explanation and even extenuation. Nerves 
are perhaps hard to know much about, but the one important 
thing to know about them is very simple, and it is the fact that 
they are not minds and they are not hearts. Many of his state- 
ments do not represent his mind, and many of his attitudes are 
not dictated by his heart. When he asserts that the man who 
wrote the Canon Law knows nothing about missions, all he 
really means is that he himself knows nothing about Canon 
Law; and when he says he hears the whistle of the steamboat 
that will take him home, his real idea is merely to let off a 
little steam from his own exhaust. “ The father superior is 
crazy ’’ can usually be interpreted to mean ‘‘I am nervous”’; 
likewise “the Church must be asleep” is only his way of say- 
ing that he is overworked and has not had enough sleep. It 
is his nerves that are speaking; the climate and the conditions 
put words in his mouth that never lodged in his heart nor even 
penetrated to his mind. Allowances must be made; but in 
making them he must also make one very important one him- 
self, and that is, to allow for the injurious effect that nerves 
finally induce if wholly unbridled. 
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That nerves are excusable does not mean they are not dan- 
gerous, for they are indeed entirely capable of warping both 
mind and heart in serious degree. ‘‘ The man is corrosive,” 
said a French missioner to describe the condition of a confrére, 
still pious as an angel, but far gone in the downhill process of 
permitting his nerves to speak for his heart and his fancies to 
replace his powers of reasoning. If he is corrosive, it is be- 
cause he is to some extent corroded; what began in the nerves 
ended in the character. 

Yet when all is said about the danger of indulging nerves, 
it is only justice to recognize the enormous extenuation for 
what is a most natural tendency. Put a busy American in the 
topsy-turvy Orient, and at once the problem is staged. It takes 
him a long time to adopt the tempo of his easy-going surround- 
ings. There he goes with elastic step and corrugated brow, 
as if to a fire or a council of state: he is actually only going 
to his room to read a newspaper, but he is still catching subway 
trains after ten years in China. Here he comes home from 
a round of his villages seriously undernourished from weeks 
of village fare, and fairly well exhausted in general; he is due 
for a rest, but instead he sets to work; his irons in the home 
fire have cooled in his absence, and his mail has piled up; he 
goes at both like a tiger. 

An overworked missioner was ordered to loaf a bit, but 
unfortunately his holiday coincided with the arrival of an 
avalanche of American papers. “ Please do not make me take 
a day off again,” he begged his superior that night, “I never 
worked so hard in my life as I did to-day in trying to wade 
through the papers you prescribed for my recreation.” His 
vacation is of a piece. ‘‘ Glad it is over,” reported one man: 
“answered a six-months accumulation of letters, reviewed my 
whole language course, and wrote a dozen articles of propa- 
ganda; but I had to work like sixty to do it, and I am glad 
to get back to work so that I can take a rest.” He knows how 
to do everything, except to do nothing; yet that is precisely 
what he must learn if he is to wear well in the Orient. 

But if the missioner is saying his prayers the whole time, 
are not all these little natural difficulties swallowed up in due 
course? If he prayed perfectly and always, no doubt they 
would be; but in that case he would already be a saint and 
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would not have any problems, except to remain a saint. It is 
possible to pray much, however, without thereby stepping into 
the class of serene untouchables. He soon finds this out, and 
this brings the temptation to pray more. Temptation it is; for 
his vocation is not the cloister. Successful prayer for him is 
neither in volume, nor yet in the setting. He will do his best 
praying not in the quiet of his chapel, but treading forests 
paths and poking into farmhouses and hobnobbing in market 
places, where the zeal of his vocation should eternally take him 
in an unceasing quest for souls. His own soul is saved only by 
saving others. This was God’s will in his regard, manifested 
unmistakably when He called him to the mission life. Yet 
one of his commonest temptations is the tendency to convince 
himself that he follows the will of God by clinging to his 
enclosed garden and redoubling his prayers. 

This has been called a subtle temptation, when it is one of 
the plainest. How does it come about? Rebuffs. The whole 
story is in that one word. He sallies out to convert the world, 
but the world does not convert. He meets disappointments. 
They multiply to make discouragement. Meanwhile he is a 
stranger in a strange land. All his overtures require just a 
little extra effort; meet just a little extra ridicule, fancied or 
real; remain just a little against the grain. He does not know 
it, but soon in his heart he is looking for some graceful way 
to feather his nest. Here is one made to order: the necessity 
to be pious. He begins to pray long prayers and to do volum- 
inous spiritual reading. He becomes an expert in mystical 
theology; he is an authority on prayer; he reads may lives of 
the saints, maybe even writes a few. All good in its place 
and in its measure; but not missionary work.. 

Not a substitute for climbing mountains and riding horses 
and floundering in rice fields and visiting villages and enter- 
taining mandarins and jollying shopkeepers and encouraging 
students and curing sick people and tending lepers and teach- 
ing children and harboring abandoned babies, not to mention 
the thousand and one other active works that make up the real 
vocation of the man who was sent to be all things to all men. 
Not a substitute, and not even an excuse. “To me, the least 
of all the saints, is given this grace, to preach among the 
gentiles, the unsearchable riches of Christ” (Eph. 3:8). And 
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unless he is preaching that gospel in some active fashion de- 
signed to reach the hearts of men, he may be many things, 
but he is not a missioner. 

Yet he cannot afford, of course, to go to the other extreme 
and neglect his spiritual life on the plea that he is working 
for the people. This is another delusion just as easy to fall 
into as the former, and much less excusable. The first man has 
fairly plausible reasons for his mistake; his rebuffs are actual; 
his discouragement has a basis in fact. This man, however, 
has no real reason for his vagary. If taxed, he will of course 
invent one, and it will be the pretext that his work does not 
allow him time to pray. Yet he knows it is not so. He knows 
that when this case is actually verified, and his work literally 
and mathematically leaves him no time, then God will work 
a miracle to supply to him the personal spiritual nourishment 
of which he has been deprived. And he also knows that in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred his work, zealous as it may 
be, leaves him the usual margins of time that all busy men 
have. 

The trouble is, that he chooses to give the precious surplus 
to the radio and the newspaper instead of to his spiritual exer- 
cises. He is tired, it is true, but it takes no more physical 
strength to read the life of a saint than the life of a gangster, 
to pray than to play. The active life, salutary and essential 
as it is for the missioner, has therefore this danger, simple and 
avoidable, yet very human and exceedingly common. Both 
these troubles, of course, are forms of discouragement: one de- 
spairing about the success of his efforts with others, and the 
other desponding about the success of his efforts with himself. 
The deadly result in both cases is to omit the efforts. 

When all is said, the serious and multiple demands inherent 
in the calling of a missioner unite to make a pretty problem for 
a weak mortal. It is true that only some of these demands are 
made specifically by China, while many others derive from 
plain human nature. But at any rate, all are made, and made 
on him; and as for human nature, he also has plenty of that, 
both plain and fancy. The demands face him; how will be 
face them? He often thinks that these are simply the many 
things in which we all offend. He often recalls that a just 
man falls seven times a day. He often pleads that he never 
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professed to be a saint when he set out to be a missioner. He 
often wonders if there is not some way, any way out of the 
impasse, other than that steep and dreaded road that leads 
eventually to Thabor, indeed, but via Calvary. 

Who expects us to be perfect? Surely not God, who knows 
our weakness. Yet this is not so sure, and precisely because 
we are weak; but any semblance of a reason is good enough to 
win this argument. Not ourselves: we can answer for that. 
And not even our Catholic people, who cherish a high ideal of 
the priesthood indeed, yet realize cheerfully withal that the 
priest is a man and not an angel, and are quite prepared to 
accord him full marks if he is up to the standard in the main, 
in spite of, and even sometimes because of, an occasional human 
foible. The missioner, however, is not yet out of the woods. 
He has still another factor to deal with, and one that he will 
not circumvent so easily. It is his pagans. 

What his vocation and his ego and his people do not demand, 
his pagans will. He is striving to impress a multitude of 
total outsiders who have no special predilection either for him 
in particular or religion in general. To stir this audience 
something arresting must be devised. It is almost an axiom 
that the less religion men have, the more they demand in 
others. Pagans are always pharisees; possibly because phar- 
isees are really pagans. For this reason among others the 
missioner’s greatest asset is his reputation. He must pass for 
a holy man, or be passed by as an average man. How does 
his reputation go about its work? 

In an average mission he is one man sent to.a half million 
people scattered over an area fifty miles square. He does not 
and cannot see them all; but they can and do see him. Being 
a lone foreigner, he isa marked man. Some judgment is going 
to be passed on him. If the few who actually meet him in 
the ordinary course are impressed by his courtesy, patience, 
kindliness, helpfulness, and charity, the news is going to be 
passed along to the uncles and the cousins and the aunts. If he 
is consistently so, the repeated good impression will gain 
momentum as it goes, and it will spread further and further 
like a snowball rolling down hill until it has reached isolated 
hamlets and odd corners. If, on the other hand, the impor- 
tunate calls of his exigent pagans find him worrying about his 
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own comfort, or his clerical dignity, or his national prestige, 
or any other little private idol of his own, so that he fails to 
forget himself in order to think of his opportunity, then he 
loses the golden chance to achieve his very best stroke of 
mission work by enhancing his truly precious reputation. 

It is when he has acquired a good name that the stage is set 
for his work among pagans. Pagans do not flock to him for 
no reason. They do most of their flocking when they need 
some sort of help. Fortunately this is with them a fairly 
chronic condition; but even then they will only flock to some- 
body whom they have reason to look upon as a possible source 
of assistance. In these circumstances the missioner is often one 
of their first considerations; and naturally the die is cast for 
or against him on the strength of the impression that has got 
abroad concerning his person and his attitude. His reputa- 
tion is thus the real missionary, and fortunate is he who is able 
to obtain and maintain a good one. Imitating a saint, or even 
being one, is scarcely too great a price to pay for it. 

Furthermore, while it is undoubtedly a sizable task for any 
man to pass these tests with any notable success, yet far more 
could be demanded of him with every show of reason. This 
program, formidable as it is, only asks of him not to muff the 
ball. It is thus actually the minimum on which he can pass 
muster as a good missioner. He might, for instance, be asked 
to be an apostle; which is something else again. He might be 
asked to go out and look for trouble, to hunt out his sheep in 
all the thousands of Juda, to sally into the highways and by- 
ways and compel them to come in, to spend his days in bark- 
ing and catching and his nights in scheming and praying, to 
use every means and to think up others, to keep eternally devis- 
ing and trying and spending and pushing: in short, to create 
opportunities rather than to be content with those that present 
themselves. For it is the precious gift of initiative that marks 
the apostle; and every mission needs a few of this special type 
if it is to accelerate its march beyond the humdrum rate of ad- 
vance that any set of good men will maintain anywhere. With 
an occasional apostle here and there, and a phalanx of good 
missioners in the rank and file to mop up after them, a mission 
both makes and consolidates progress. ‘“‘ And he gave some 
apostles, and some prophets, and other some evangelists, and 
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other some pastors and doctors. For the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the 
body of Christ. Until we all meet into the unity of faith, and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto 
the measure of the age of the fulness of Christ” (Eph. 
Aine T1493 )n 

Good missioner, apostle, or what you will, how can a man 
hope to measure up to this vocation? Is he likely to manage 
it by any ordinary means? Or even by any extraordinary 
means that would yet remain in the category of the natural? 
Would there be any hope, for instance, for a Marcus Aurelius 
or a Benjamin Franklin? Very little. It is much too large 
an order. Any natural system of checking up would break 
down a hundred times a day. Taking thought will not exor- 
cise nerves, and making resolutions will not insure patience. 
Moreover, the man who by natural means would make any sort 
of fist at meeting these great demands in any creditable way, 
would need to be a far wiser individual than the philosophers 
of Rome and Philadelphia. 

In order to prove letter-perfect in all the little and big 
exigencies of his exacting days, he would need primarily a 
most extraordinary mental equipment and orientation. To 
every passing trouble he would have to bring the remembrance 
that it is passing, and the conviction that it is not trouble. He 
would have to view things always in the perspective of eternity, 
wherein they all look so very small. He would want the judg- 
ment of Solomon and Daniel combined, in order to restrict to 
every event only its own little significance and no more. He 
would need horizons bounded, not by to-day, but by infinity. 
As he cannot see results, he would have to content himself 
with causes; as he cannot make headlines, he would have to 
realize that the headlines he reads to-day were really made 
centuries ago, and were made by the men who, like himself, 
were content to let the world go by in order to perform that 
world’s most important work, and thus to plant in obscurity 
the hidden seeds that are now in flower for good or ill. He 
would have to gaze steadily at the things unseen; he would 
have to look at the cross and see the crown; in a word, he 
would have to carry a universe in his head all the time. 

Isthisa rareman? It isamanatall? An Augustine ora 
Bossuet might attempt it, although they would be the very last 
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men to do so without first bargaining for the grace of God in 
countless measure. It is a description of a man who is not only 
endowed with the universal mind of a philosopher of the first 
water, but is also a natural saint as well, if there is such a 
being. And yet, notwithstanding all that, it is likewise noth- 
ing more than the description of the person who would manage 
to be a good missioner by any sort of natural means. 

Is it possible, then, for a man to be a good missioner with- 
out at the same time being a saint? The answer is that it 
would take an exceedingly clever man; so clever indeed that 
he probably does not exist. And if such a man could be found, 
it would cost him far more time and effort and study and care 
to manoeuvre successfully through this maze, than it would 
require to perform the same work through the automatic means 
of becoming a saint. He would be taking ten times as much 
trouble to attain the same result. Sanctity is therefore the 
easiest way, because it is the straightest road; and being the 
easiest way, it is for most of us the only way, since the average 
man is not looking for hard and unusual ways to perform this 
or any other stint. In fact, when the average man once wakes 
up to the startling fact that he, the least of all the saints, with 
all his blushing imperfections thick upon him, has been chosen 
through some mystery of Divine Providence to walk in the 
giant footsteps of Paul and Xavier, he thereupon begins to 
look about him in desperation for the easiest way, or indeed 
for any old way, that will enable him to cope with the colossal 
task. 

He lacks abysmally the brains and the character needed for 
~ his job of work, and unless he is simply to make a fantastic 

‘fiasco of the whole business, he is forced to seek and find the 
one adequate means open to him. It is his only hope. When 
God fashioned him into the weak and stupid creature he is, 
and then sent him out as a child to do a man’s work, He thereby 
sentenced him to sanctity. And so instead of trying to imitate 
the saint, it would be better for him to concentrate on the less 
complex process of being one. For him it is at once the easiest 
and the only way. And, incidentally, it is doubtless the reason 
why missioners abound, while the good missioner is almost as 
rare as the saint whose vocation his own so closely resembles. 

James E. WatsH, M.M. 
Vicar Apostolic of Kongmoon, South China. 
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